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OLANDO MOSTACCIOLI, whose 

picture appears in this column, is 
a 15-year-old Italian boy who has been 
brought to a children’s market ih Bene- 
vento, Italy, by his parents. A farmer 
will pay Rolando’s parents $8.50 to $10 
and a few bushels of grain for a year’s 
work. He may or may not be badly 
treated, but during the year he will have 
no chance to obtain an education. He 
will have little opportunity to enjoy the 
games and pleasures boys all over the 
world like. His life will be hard. 

At this Thanksgiving period the boys 
of our own country might well give 
thanks that they are enjoying a lot so 
much better than millions of boys in 
most other countries enjoy. The same 
thing applies to girls who are fortunate 
enough to live in our nation. 

In many ways these are not good 
times. We are already fighting in 
Korea, and the danger of world war 
threatens. All young people, even those 
in our own country, face an uncertain 
future. Most American youths, how- 
ever—and certainly most of those who 
are studying in the schools today—have 
opportunities which are denied to the 
great majority of youths throughout the 
world. While it is true that war may 
wash these opportunities away, it is also 
true that a far happier future than that 
may be in store for us. It is possible 
that the Korean conflict may be ended 
before too long a time and that an- 
other world war may be avoided. 

Thanksgiving has drifted far away 
from the early ideas concerning it. 
Years ago the celebration of Thanks- 
giving was a solemn affair. The people 
—never free from the dangers of bad 
crops or encounters with hostile Indians 
—really meant it when with the summer 
over they came together to express ap- 
preciation for their blessings and to 
pray for deliverance from future peril. 

Thanksgiving now is largely regarded 
as a time when the people enjoy foot- 
ball games, sumptuous turkey dinners 
with relatives and friends, and other 
pleasures. It is well enough to enjoy 
these material blessings as long as the 
original purposes of the day are not dis- 
regarded. As never before, Thanksgiv- 
ing should be a time of devotion. 


WIDE WORLD 
WE MAY BE THANKFUL that we 
live in prosperous America. The poor 
parents of this Italian boy plan to “sell” 
him to a farmer for a year of work in 
return for grain or other food. 
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FOUR TOP REPUBLICANS. Governor Dewey of New York, John Foster Dulles 
(expert on foreign affairs), Senator Lodge of Massachusetts (just defeated for 
re-election), and Governor Adams of New Hampshire (who played a leading role 
in the GOP election campaign) are all expected to be offered cabinet positions or 
other high posts in the Eisenhower administration. 


Eisenhower's Tasks 


Victorious Presidential Candidate Has Considerable Work to 


Do Even Before His Inauguration January 20 


EPUBLICANS, jubilant over win- 
ning the Presidency for the first 
time in 20 years, now look forward to 
January 20—when Dwight Eisenhower 
will take his oath of office and enter 
the White House. In the meantime, 
between now and Inauguration Day, 
several important events are to occur. 
Within the next two months, Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower must name the 
cabinet members and other top officials 
who will go into office with him. And, 
at President Truman’s invitation, he 
will be able to take part in the final 
stages of work on our proposed federal 
budget for the year beginning next 
July. This budget must go to Congress 
before Inauguration Day, and govern- 
ment officials had to start preparing 
it some time ago. 

Furthermore, Ike pledged that he 
would visit Korea if elected. As these 
lines are written, the exact time when 
he will make the trip is not known. 
In any event, Eisenhower will be a 
busy man from now on. Even though 
he doesn’t become President until Jan- 
uary 20, his big job has already started. 

Technically, Mr. Eisenhower has not 


yet even become President-elect. On 
November 4, voters in each state 
actually chose Presidential electors. 
These electors, 531 in all, will meet in 
their various states on December 15, 
and will cast the official votes for 
President and Vice President. Their 
votes will be sent to Washington by 
registered mail. 

The new 83rd Congress, which is 
to meet on January 3, will witness the 
counting of Presidential and Vice Pres- 
idential ballots on January 6. We 
already know, of course, what the re- 
sult will be. The American people on 
November 4 chose a majority of Re- 
publican electors who had promised to 
support Eisenhower for President and 
Richard Nixon for Vice President, so 
these two men are sure to be the ones 
formally named. 

On January 20 a large crowd will 
gather in front of the Capitol Building, 
in Washington, to watch Eisenhower 
and Nixon take their oaths of office. 
People by the hundreds of thousands, 
including visitors from all parts of this 
nation, are expected to line Pennsyl- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Indochina Still 
Torn by Strife 


End of Rains Sees French and 
Their Allies Renew Fight 


Against Communists 


HE rains have stopped in Indochina, 

and civil war is once more racking 
the land. At their scattered outposts 
in the Red River Valley, soldiers of 
the French Army and their native 
allies are on the alert. They know that 
bands of communists are lurking in 
the wooded hills, ready to launch vi- 
cious hit-and-run attacks whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. 

The conflict in Indochina has 
dragged on for almost six years. It 
is, in many ways, a strange war. 
For one thing, it rages from October 
to April each year, and during the 
other six months it comes to a stand- 
still as the moisture-laden winds from 
the South Pacific turn the fields into 
swamps. 

It is a strange war, too, in that 
few pitched battles of any great size 
take place. Instead there are sudden 
forays by the communists, a village is 
burned, a few people are killed. Then 
the communists usually scurry back 
into the forests or lose themselves 
among the masses of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

For their part, the French and their 
allies guard vital areas, send out pa- 
trols, and launch occasional expeditions 
into enemy country. Only now and 
then do groups meet head-on in the 
kind of organized warfare that is tak- 
ing place in Korea. When they do, 
though, the action 
is bitter. 

More than 35,000 
members of the 
French forces have 
been killed or are 
missing in action 
in Indochina. How 
many communists 
have died is not 
known. During the 
past year or so, 
however, the 
French estimate that the foe has lost 
five men for every one lost by France 
and those who are cooperating with 
her. 

The war in Indochina is one of the 
unhappy aftermaths of World War II. 
For many years this Far-Eastern land 
was controlled by France. During 
World War II, the Japanese occupied 
the country, and the prestige of the 
French rulers diminished. 

When the war ended and the Japa- 
nese withdrew, the French found that 
conditions had changed in Indochina. 
Many of the people wanted to govern 
themselves. Moreover, the commu- 
nists were seizing on the unrest to 
try to put themselves in power. They 
posed as the champions of freedom 
and independence and fanned resent- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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ment against the French administra- 
tion. 

One of the communist leaders was 
Ho Chi Minh, a native of Indochina, 
who had been trained in Moscow to 
use communist techniques. He set up 
the republic of Viet Nam within Indo- 
china and declared it independent. 
France agreed to recognize the repub- 
lic. But Ho Chi Minh wanted more 
land added to Viet Nam and he made 
certain other demands to which the 
French would not agree. Fighting 
broke out in December 1946. Since 
that time the people of Indochina have 
“not known peace. 

Actually Indochina is only a geo- 
graphical term today. A federation of 
three states has replaced the “old” 
Indochina. They are Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Each is treated as an 
independent state but maintains ties 
with France as a member of the 
French Union. The native govern- 
ments are cooperating with the French 
in pursuing the war against the com- 
munists. The French have recognized 
Bao Dai, an anti-communist, as ruler 
of Viet Nam. 

The French say that they are fight- 
ing in Indochina for the same reason 
that the U.S. and other UN troops are 
fighting in Korea—to stop communist 
aggression. They believe that if they 
do not stop the communists in Indo- 
china, all of Southeast Asia with its 
millions of people and its vast re- 
sources of rubber, tin, spices, and 
other products will fall into communist 
hands. Among the non-communist 
lands that might then be exposed to 
communist aggression are Thailand, 
Burma, Indonesia, and India. 


America Helps 

U.S. leaders agree with the French 
that the clash in Indochina is a vital 
one for the free world. We have been 
giving substantial help to the French 
and their native allies. We have sent 
some 200 shiploads of equipment to 
Indochina, including warplanes, naval 
vessels, and many kinds of weapons. 
U.S. defense officials have recently 
indicated that our aid during 1953 
vill be at least equal to that given 
during the present year. 

Today the troops of the French and 
their allies are believed to number 
about 450,000. The communist 
strength is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 350,000. Both sides have ar- 
tillery. However, the communists do 
not have any planes, while the French 
have about 100 bombers and fighters, 
contributed by the United States. 

Nonetheless, the French have a 
tough job on their hands. The loca- 
tion and terrain of Indochina make it 
almost impossible for the French to 
win a decisive victory. 

For one thing, Indochina is a sprawl- 
ing country of considerable extent. 
On a map of Asia it does not look 
large, since it is dwarfed by its north- 
ern neighbor, China. Nevertheless, its 
area is about the same as that of the 
state of Texas, and its coastline—if 
placed on the United States—would 
run from Maine to The 
rugged mountains and dense, tropical 
forests of the interior make good hide- 
outs for the communists. 

Moreover, since China and Indochina 
adjoin, it is easy for China’s commu- 
nist government to support the Indo- 
chinese rebels with supplies and arms. 
If it had not been for this support, 


Georgia 


there is no doubt but that the com- 
munist threat would have been elimi- 
nated long ago. From time to time 
there have been rumors that China 
might send her troops across the 
border, but up to now such a move has 
not taken place. 

Most of the fighting is taking place 
in the state of Viet Nam. This is the 
largest and most important of Indo- 
china’s three states. Bordering the 
South China Sea, it consists of two 
large, fertile deltas at opposite ends of 
the country, connected by a narrow 
strip of mountain range. 

The shape of Viet Nam has often 
been compared to two baskets of rice 
hung on a shoulder pole. It is an apt 
comparison, for rice is Indochina’s 
most important crop, and large quan- 
tities"are grown in the deltas of the 
Mekong and Red Rivers. Rice fields 


mined... The country has good indus- 
trial nossibilities—if the war can be 
ended. 

Always one comes back to the war 
when talking about Indochina. Unless 
the war can be stopped with the de- 
feat of the communists, the future 
of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia can 
hardly be called bright. The present 
conflict touches the lives of the people 
in innumerable ways. 

Actually a visitor arriving in Saigon, 
capital of Viet Nam and the biggest 
city in Indochina, might not realize 
at first that a war is in progress. Sit- 
ting on a bench in one of the small 
parks in the European section of the 
city, he would see little to remind him 
of war. There would be the same 
swirl of civilian traffic that one sees 
in European and U.S. cities in the 
early morning and in late afternoon. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


INDOCHINA, like Korea, is a bitter front in the battle against communism 


make up 80 per cent of the cultivated 
land. 

A large part of Viet Nam’s 23 mil- 
lion people spend most of their lives 
in or around the rice paddies. It is 
hard work, struggling with a primitive 
plow drawn by a slow-moving water 
buffalo or transplanting rice seedlings 
while bent almost double. The farmers 
live in small thatched huts near the 
fields. Average income per person is 
less than 50 dollars a year. 

Normally Viet Nam sells a great 
deal of rice to other lands. Sales in 
recent years have not been anywhere 
near what they were before the war. 
They are, however, on the upswing. 

Other important crops in this 
largely agricultural land include coffee, 
cotton, sugar, tea, peanuts, and rubber. 
Most rubber plantations are still under 
French control. Often situated in 
remote areas, they have to be guarded 
closely from attack by roving bands 
of communists. 

Raw materials exist in abundance, 
but industry is only beginning to de- 
velop. There are numerous saw mills 
near the forests, and some cotton fac- 
tories where cloth is woven. Coal, 


iron, and various other metals are 


Many people travel by bicycle or by 
“‘push-pushies” (cabs powered like bi- 
cycles), but there are also a good many 
automobiles. Most men and some 
women wear European-type clothing. 
On the other hand, many women may 
be seen wearing colorful, »Oriental- 
style dresses. 

The visitor to Saigon would soon 
find that underneath the surface the 
life of the city is not as “normal” as 
it might seem. Now and then he 
would see policemen stopping traffic 
and searching vehicles for bombs or 
grenades. If he went down to the 
river-port of Saigon, he would see a 
large number of French naval ships 
as well as numerous U.S. freighters. 
Great cranes would be lifting military 
equipment from the holds and placing 
it on the docks. 

Should the visitor try to travel to 
other parts of the country, he would 
soon come face to face with the war 
situation. There is little or no travel 
outside the towns and cities at night, 
and on the outskirts of each commu- 
nity are barriers manned by guards. 
Even by day vehicles on the highways 
usually go in a group, while boats on 
the rivers travel in convoys. 


Traveling across the flat country of 
the Red River delta, one sees at fre- 
quent intervals high watchtowers with 
guards always on the alert for trouble. 
On the few trains are armed guards, 
and each engine pushes before it an 
empty car or two to set off any mines 
that the communists might have placed 
on the tracks during the night. 
Bridges are heavily guarded against 
surprise attacks. 

The traveler might eventually come 
to an area where the communist 
raiders had recently struck. Here 
would be smoldering ruins, and the 
townspeople would be mourning the 
dead. Many civilians have been killed 
in the hit-and-run warfare waged by 
the communists. 

In time the traveler would reach a 
point beyond Which he would be for- 
bidden to proceed further. Commu- 
nists control large parts of northern 
Viet Nam. The rice and other crops 
grown in these regions are, of course, 
taken by the communists for their own 
use. 

A visitor to Indochina would find it 
safer to travel in Cambodia and Laos, 
the two western states, than in Viet 
Nam. The communists hold small 
areas in both of these states, but there 
have been relatively few disturbances 
in the two western areas. 


India’s Influence 


While Viet Nam resembles China in 
many ways, Cambodia is more like 
India. The influence of India may be 
seen in the architecture, language, and 
art of Cambodia. The state has thick 
forests where tigers and elephants 
roam, and also has fertile farm land 
in the Mekong River Valley which it 
shares with Viet Nam. Rice, cotton, 
and other products are grown by Cam- 


* bodia’s three million people. 


Cambodia has often been called 
“Land of Temples.” Huge, carved 
stone temples and fountains date back 
to the ninth century, when the Cam- 
bodians were a rich and powerful 
people. Many of the temples are now 
in ruins, and the jungle has grown 
up about them. They are visited, 
though, by hundreds of sightseers 
every year. 

Laos, the smallest of the three states, 
is a wild and mountainous region. 
About one million people live in this 
state, including a number of primitive 
tribes. The state is rich in mineral 
and lumber resources which, as yet, 
have hardly been tapped. 

Laos is sometimes called “Land of 
Elephants.” Three elephants adorn 
the state’s flag. The elephant is a 
work animal in Laos, and many 
people make a living by training these 
animals. They are employed particu- 
larly in the forests where they can 
move’ big logs with ease. 

Many of the people of Laos are 
lumberjacks. They cut teakwood logs 
and float them down the Mekong River 
to Saigon where the logs are shipped to 
other lands. Teak is a durable wood 
used widely for ship building, wood 
carving, and for furniture. 

While Cambodia and Laos have not 
been torn by war to the extent that 
Viet Nam has, their people have suf- 
fered indirectly from the strife. So 
long as the communist threat exists 
near these states, they can hardly 
realize full development. Upon the 
successful conclusion of the present 
struggle depends the future of the new 
states carved out of the old French 
territory of Indochina. All these lands 
are backward industrially, and they 
need to be modernized. 
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ON GUARD at a bridge in Viet Nam, one of the three Indochinese states. Keeping FRUIT IS SCARCE and expensive in Saigon, capital of Viet Nam. You may 


railways and highways open is a hard job, for Communist rebels often slip from have to pay 50 cents for an apple, to fruit peddlers along the city’s streets. Black 
their jungle hiding places to burn bridges, derail trains, and blow up highways. marketeers sell much of the fruit illegally to those who can pay the high prices. 
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THE FRENCH soldier, on his way to STREET SCENE in Cholon, a Viet Nam city of about 150,000 population. It is only five miles from the capital city of 
the front, stops to buy a coconut from Saigon and is close to the Indochinese war front. The region may be the scene of fighting if the communists are able 
to break through Viet Nam defense lines. The communists started a powerful new offensive about three weeks ago. 


the attractive little Indochinese girl 


: WICE worLo STATE ofr Tweet 
MOST INDOCHINESE get little schooling and often cannot read or write. An U.S. INFORMATION CENTERS are popular in Indochina. The youths shown 
effort to better their education is being made by the French in cooperation with here are reading news reports at one of the 18 centers in Cambodia. The centers 
native leaders. Young students here are beginning to study the French language. provide reading matter in both English and several Indochinese tongues. 
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The Story of the Week 


HAR DM LAMBERT 
MORE AMERICANS will eat turkey 
Thanksgiving Day than ever before. We 
raised nearly 59 million of the birds this 
year to set an all-time record. 





NOTICE 
Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, The American Observer will 


| 

not be published on November 24. 
| The next date of publication will 
| be December 1. 











The Eisenhowers 


President-elect Dwight Bisenhower 
has been in the public eye for so long 
that most Americans feel they are well 
acquainted with him. Not so well 
known, though, are the other members 
of the nation’s next “First Family.” 

Mrs. smiling, 
friendly woman who’is at ease with all 
types of people. As the wife of an 
Army officer, she has lived in many 
different places and has learned to 
adapt herself to all kinds of conditions. 
It is expected that she will take over 
her responsibilities as “First Lady” 
with a minimum of trouble. 


Eisenhower is a 


Mrs. Eisenhower likes reading mys- 
tery and entertaining small 
groups of friends, but does not care 
for big, formal parties. 3efore her 
marriage she Mamie Doud of 
Denver, Colorado. 

The Eisenhowers have no daughters 
but have one son. John Eisenhower, 
who is 30 years old, is following his 
father’s career as a professional sol- 
dier. A graduate of West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, the young 
now a major with the Third Infantry 
Division in Korea. 

For the first time since the Roose- 
velts lived in the White House, there 
will now be grandchildren visiting 
there from time to time. Major John 
Eisenhower and his wife have three 
children—Dwight David II, Barbara 
Ann, and Both President- 
Eisenhower and his wife like 
nothing better than playing with their 
grandchildren. 
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Other Election Decisions 


In the 4 elections, the 
nation’s voters made a number of deci- 
sions at the polls other than choosing 
Here, in 


November 


national and local leaders. 
brief, are some of them: 

Oklahoma turned thumbs down on 
a proposal to permit 18-year-olds to 
vote. (At present, Georgia is the only 
state in the Union to give voting 
privileges to persons under 21 years 
of age.) 


North Dakota voted down a similar 
measure by a very narrow margin. 

California adopted amendments to 
its state constitution which require 
public employees to declare under oath 
that they are not communists, and 
prohibits Reds from holding public 
jobs. 

Arizona approved a rule limiting 
the rights of unionized workers to 
carry on certain strike activities. 

Nevada voted “yes” on a similar 
measure which forbids the closed shop 
—plants where only unionized work- 
ers can hold jobs. 

Oregon voted to abolish daylight- 
saving or “fast”? time in the summer 
months. 

Mississippi said “no” to a proposal 
that all prospective voters must pass 
special reading and writing tests be- 
fore they receive the ballot. 

Many other measures were voted 
upon by citizens of the various states 
and localities. 


New Korean Proposals 


For a long time now, the United Na- 
tions and the communist truce nego- 
tiators in Korea have been deadlocked 
on the issue of war prisoners. The 
UN wants the war captives in its 
hands to be free to choose whether or 
not they wish to return to communist 
lands. The Reds insist that all prison- 
ers in Allied hands be forced to return 
to North Korea or China regardless 
of their wishes. 

In the hope of breaking the dead- 
lock, a number of nations have sug- 
gested new prisoner-of-war proposals 
to the UN. Here, in brief, are two 
of them: 

Mexico has suggested that any war 
captive in UN hands, who doesn’t wish 
to return to his homeland, should be 
allowed to stay temporarily in a neu- 
tral country. Then, if conditions 
change and the former prisoner wants 
to go home, he should be free to do so. 

Indonesia, supported by some other 
Asiatic and Middle Eastern countries, 
proposed that a special commission be 


set up to handle war captives. This 
group, to be made up of neutral coun- 
tries, would supervise the job of send- 
ing the prisoners back to their former 
homes. The group would take care of 
any individual captive who did not 
wish to go back to communism. 


New CIO Leader? 


One of the most important tasks that 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) faces in its annual con- 
vention this year is to pick a new presi- 
dent to succeed the late Philip Murray. 
Among the men who are being men- 
tioned as a possible successor to Mr. 
Murray are Walter Reuther, head of 
the CIO’s United Auto Workers’ 
Union, Allan Haywood, CIO vice presi- 
dent, and James Carey, head of the 
Electrical Workers’ Union. As this 
paper went to press, the CIO was 
scheduled to start its annual meeting 
today in Los Angeles. 

Philip Murray, who died suddenly 
at the age of 66, had been a top labor 
leader for many years. He started 
working as a coal miner in his native 
Scotland at the age of 9, but came 
to the U. S. in 1902. Two years later 
he was elected president of a local 
branch of the miners’ union. In the 
1930’s he formed the steelworkers 
into a powerful union and helped set 
up the CIO, a federation of many 
unions. He became president of the 
CIO in 1940 and continued to head the 
steelworkers’ union. In the post-war 
years gains won for the steelworkers 
by Mr. Murray set the pattern for 
workers’ gains in many other in- 
dustries. 


Fewer Millionaires 

There are not as many very rich or 
as many extremely poor Americans 
today as there were 15 or 20 years ago, 
says Professor Kuzets of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Kuzets has just finished a study of 
family incomes over the past half cen- 
tury. 

In the 1930’s, he points out, slightly 
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over 1 in 50 families had yearly in- 
comes of $5,000 or more, while more 
than 1 out of every 2 families had 
annual earnings of less than $1,000. 
Today, about 1 in 4 families are in 
the $5,000-or-more-a-year class, and 
fewer than 1 out of 10 make less than 
$1,000 annually. On the other end 
of the earning scale, 513 persons re- 
ported yearly incomes of more than 
one million dollars in 1929. Now, 
there are only about 150 individuals 
in that top income bracket. 

This “leveling-up” of incomes in the 
nation, Professor Kuzets believes, will 
help avert future business depressions 
in our economy. The wide distribu- 
tion of earnings, he declares, means 
that there will always be customers 
for the goods our factories produce. 

Certain economists, however, feel 
that we are going too far in the direc- 
tion of limiting the opportunities for 
individuals to make large incomes. 
They say that “excessively high taxes” 
and other such “obstacles” in the way 
of acquiring wealth tend to reduce pri- 
vate initiative and incentive. 


Green Light on Seaway 


Canada now has a free hand to go 
ahead with its construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The project, which 
will open the Great Lakes region to 
ocean-going vessels of the Atlantic, is 
actually scheduled to get under way 
next spring. 

Before Canada could start on the 
project, she had to get U. S. approval 
to build a dam between the Canadian 
and the American sides of the St. Law- 
rence River. The proposed dam, to 
be located at Barnhart Island near 
Massena, New York, will some day 
help turn the wheels of a giant power 
plant that is to be built there. A 
short time ago, the International Joint 
Commission—a United States-Cana- 
dian group that handles such matters 
—gave Canada a green light on the 
project. 

Canada decided to build the Seaway 
without United States help after our 
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THE EISENHOWER FAMILY: Mrs. John Eisenhower (left) holding baby Susan; Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower, who will be 


First Lady of the land next January 20; John, the Eisenhowers’ only son, who is now a major in Korea. 


Barbara and David are in the foreground with the President-elect. 


Grandchildren 
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Congress repeatedly turned down 
Canadian proposals to make the under- 
taking a cooperative one between the 
two nations. For almost half a cen- 
tury, high officials in both countries 
had hoped that the two neighbors 
would work together on the project. 
But Congress, whose approval was 
necessary, turned down the idea every 
time it was suggested. Then, several 
months ago, Canada decided to tackle 
the job by herself. 


Pedestrian Month 


November is Peaestrian Safety 
Month. We are all being reminded 
that accidents happen to those who 
don’t ride in cars as well as to motor- 
ists. This is a good time for such a 
reminder because December is usually 
the worst month for pedestrian acci- 
dents. All told, about one out of every 
four persons killed in traffic accidents 
last year was a pedestrian. Almost 
9,500 pedestrians lost their lives and 
another 291,000 were injured. 

So remember these rules of safety: 
Stop, look, and listen before you cross 
the street. Don’t cross where you’re 
not supposed to. If you must walk 
on the road, walk facing the traffic. 
Obey the law. The safety habits you 
practice may help save your life. 


Forest Fires © 


It won’t be until next January or 
February that the Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service will have 
the complete story on the nation’s 1952 
losses from forest fires. Last year, 
over 10 million acres of forests and 

‘woodlands were charred by fires. 
‘Because of the long autumn dry 
spell’, in many parts of the country 
this yaar, foresters fear that we may 
chalk ye a worse fire record in 1952 
thayf we had in 1951. Large areas of 
‘the nation, particularly in eastern, 
southern, and central sections of the 
country, have already lost many thou- 
sands of acres of woodlands to raging 
fires. 

Foresters are now asking all Ameri- 
cans to do what they can to reduce 
the destruction of our forests by fire. 


UNITED PRESS 


IN KENYA, where certain native tribes are engaging in acts of terrorism as a 
protest against white people who have taken their best farm lands 


They ask us to (1) remind smokers to 
put out their cigarettes and matches 
before throwing them away; and (2) 
build camp fires so they can easily be 
controlled and put out. The woodlands 
are ours to enjoy or destroy. The 
choice is up to each one of us. 


Parliament Meets 


Britain’s lawmakers are once again 


hard at work. The new legislative 
sessions were opened earlier this 
month when Queen Elizabeth made 


her first important speech to Parlia- 
ment. 

In an ancient ceremony, the Queen 
spoke from a special throne to the 
combined houses of Parliament—the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The speech, as is the custom, 
was actually prepared by the Prime 


‘ strongly 


Minister and his helpers. It outlined 
Conservative Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s legislative program for the 
coming year, and it called upon the 
nation to back this program. 

Among other proposals, the Con- 
servatives asked Parliament (1) to 
return government-owned steel, coal, 
and trucking industries to private 
owners; and (2) to continue Britain’s 
present rearmament program. 

Bitter debates in Parliament are 
expected over the Conservative plan 
to return coal, steel, and trucking in- 
dustries to private owners. Most op- 
position Labor Party members are 
opposed to such a move. 
Large numbers of Conservatives and 
Laborites alike, though, support their 
country’s existing defense program. 


World Glimpses 


Europe’s Schuman Plan countries, 
which have agreed to share their coal 
and steel production with one another, 
are now discussing another program 
of cooperation. The six nations— 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—are working out plans to join 
hands in building homes for their 
workers. A special committee, repre- 
senting employers, trade unions, and 
housing experts, is already at work. 

Tunisia, if it wins its freedom, will 
do all it can to help the free nations 
build up defenses against communism, 
the North African land’s leaders 
declared recently. At present, Tunisia 
is supervised by France, and the 
United Nations is studying a Tunisian 
request for greater independence for 
that land. 

Norway is launching an aid plan 
of its own. The northern European 
country has put aside a fund of about 
1% million dollars to help under- 
developed lands build up their farms 
and industries. The country will soon 
ask its people to contribute additional 
foreign assistance funds to expand the 
program. United Nations experts are 
to help Norway carry out the aid plan. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Teacher: “If you were getting dinner 
for 6 people and had but 5 potatoes, how 
would you divide them to give each one 
an equal share?’ 

Sally: “I’d mash them.” 


* 


“I’m in a pickle—I need $5 and I don’t 
know where to get it.’ 

“I’m glad of that. For a minute I was 
afraid you thought you could get it from 
me.” 


* > 


Interviewer: “How did you get started 
in the banking business?” 

Successful small-town banker: “I put 
up a sign saying ‘Bank.’ A feller came 
in and gave me $100, another gave me 
$200. By that time my confidence had 
reached such a point that I put in $50 
of my own money. 


* 


Young Bride: “I cooked a sponge cake 
for you, darling, but it didn’t turn out 
right. I think the grocer sent me the 
wrong kind of sponges.” 


* 


Teacher: “If a farmer sold 1,470 bush- 
els of wheat at $2.09 a bushel, what 
would he get?” 

Boy: “An automobile.” 


When the man took his hunting dog out 
to show him off to several strangers, to 
his amazement the dog pointed at one 
of them 

“He’s not as dumb as you think,” said 
the man. “My name is Partridge.” 


* 


“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 
“A traitor is a man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other one.” 
“Well, then, what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to ours?” 
convert, my boy.” 

















DAY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“He runs, blocks, tackles, passes, kicks, 
and flunks” 





Science News 











CIENTISTS are developing a new 

machine to use in studying earth- 
quakes. With the instrument, they 
hope to be a step nearer the day when 
they can forecast earthquakes in ad- 
vance. Prediction of quakes now is 
almost impossible. 

The new instrument is designed to 
record the slightest strain on the 
earth’s surface. Because it can even 
record steps of a person walking near- 
by, the machine will be placed in an 
abandoned tunnel in a California 
mountain. There it will be protected 
from all human disturbances and tem- 
perature changes. 

Scientists say that sudden move- 
ments in rocks underneath the earth’s 
surface start quakes. The rocks break 
or slip past past each other and their 
vibrations cause the earthquakes. 





SNOWY OWLS live mostly in the Arc- 
tic, but this one visited the U. S. 


About this time every year, a few 


Arctic snowy owls make their way 
southward to the United States. They 
may be spotted around the Great 


Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, or along 
the Atlantic coast. They have also 
been seen in our nation’s capital, as 
well as in Virginia, Illinois, Kansas, 
and Colorado. A few have been re- 
ported as far south as Bermuda! 

The owls live in the northern part 
of Canada. Many of them stay there 
all year. But now and then when the 
birds run short of food they leave 
their northern home for better hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The snowy owl is about two feet 
tall and weighs 5% pounds. It has a 
large, round head and white feathers 
spotted with black. Although the 
birds have meek, solemn expressions, 
their looks are deceiving. They are 
powerful fighters. With their strong 
talons, or toes, they can snatch birds 
in flight and overpower creatures 
larger than themselves. 


* * * 


Ancient Afghanistan is catching up 
with the twentieth century. A mod- 
ern irrigation system, which will 
transform semi-desert in the southern 
part of the country into good farm 
land, is almost completed. Irrigation 
canals, ditches, and dams have been 
built to make the ground useful. Soon 
farmers and their families will start 
making their homes in this newly irri- 
gated area. Before the land was re- 
claimed, shepherds had to take their 
flocks far south every winter. 
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PRACTICALLY ALL figures are final, though recounts may change results in a few close contests. 
Democratic representatives died several days ago. 
pendent representative, not listed here either in Republican or Democratic column. 


Morse, calls himself an “Independent Republican.” 


The Eisenhower Administration 


vania Avenue and cheer for the new 
President as he rides from the Capitol 
to the White House. 

When Eisenhower takes over his job, 
who are likely to be his leading ad- 
visers? One is Thomas Dewey, who 
was the Republicans’ Presidential con- 
tender in 1944 and 1948, and who gave 
strong support to Eisenhower during 
the recent campaign. Another is 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., an early 
Eisenhower booster in the 1952 race. 
Lodge has been a U.S. senator from 
Massachusetts, but he lost his Senate 
seat in the recent election, so he is 
available for a job in the new admin- 
istration. A possible choice for Secre- 
tary of State is John Foster Dulles, 
prominent Republican authority on 
foreign policy. 

Other possibilities 


for important 


(Concluded from page 1) 


jobs are Harold Stassen and Califor- 
nia’s Governor Earl Warren, both long 
prominent in Republican politics; Paul 
Hoffman, former head of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration ; Governor 
Sherman Adams of New Hampshire. 
Senator Lodge already has been chosen 
to receive information for Eisenhower 
from key agencies in the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

President Eisenhower apparently is 
to get the support of a Republican- 
controlled Congress, though his party 
will have the upper hand only by a 
very thin margin in each house. Re- 
publican chairmen are expected to head 
the various congressional committees, 
which play an extremely important 
part in our lawmaking process. 

The Speaker, or chairman, of the 
House of Representatives will un- 


New election will be called to fill vacancy. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
* One of the 9 Illinois 
** Ohio has one Inde- 
*** One of these senators, Wayne 


doubtedly be Republican Joseph Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Massachusetts. Robert 
Taft of Ohio, who was a strong con- 
tender for this year’s Republican Pres- 
idential nomination, will hold a highly 
influential position in the Senate. 
Richard Nixon, as Vice President of 
the United States, will be the Senate’s 
presiding officer after January 20. He 
cannot vote except in case of a tie, 
but ‘the Senate is so evenly divided be- 
tween parties that the Vice President’s 
vote may often be the decisive factor. 

The problems and issues with which 
the 83rd Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration must deal are largely 
the same ones that our government has 
already been facing. 

Korea. How can the war be brought 
to a successful finish? Must we keep 
large numbers of American troops 


fighting on Korean soil for an indefi- 
nite period? 

Europe. How much military and 
economic aid should we give western 
Europe in the future? How can we 
best encourage the non-communist 
European states to cooperate among 
themselves? If we increase our buy- 
ing of foreign goods, thus enabling 
friendly nations to earn more Ameri- 
can dollars, will we then be able to cut 
down on our foreign aid? 

Defense. How large should our 
military forces be? How should U.S. 
defense expenditures be divided among 
land, sea, and air branches? 

Spending and taxes. Can federal 
expenditures and taxes really be cut? 
This is an important question for the 
Republicans. They have promised to 
make sharp reductions. 

Honesty. Can the Republicans run 
a more honest federal administration 
than we have had in recent years? 

Labor relations. Republicans, in 
general, favor the present Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law. Therefore this law 
seems certain to remain on the books, 
perhaps with some changes, even 
though it is bitterly opposed by labor 
union chiefs. Will there be more or 
fewer industrial disputes under GOP 
leadership than there have been under 
Democratic administrators? 

These and other questions will com- 
mand widespread attention. 

As preparations for launching the 
new administration go forward, Amer- 
icans continue to discuss various 
aspects of the recent campaign. For 
instance, one often hears it said that 
present-day U. S. political races stretch 
out too long. It is argued: 

“Many years ago, lengthy campaigns 
were needed. Means of travel and 
communication were slow. It took a 
long time for the candidates to put 
their views before the people. But to- 
day, through radio and television, can- 
didates can address nation-wide audi- 
ences. They can spread their ideas 
quickly. We don’t need long cam- 
paigns any more. 

“In fact, they are actually harmful. 
They cost vast sums of money. They 
put tremendous strain on the candi- 
dates, and fray the nerves of the 
voters. They keep political emotions 
stirred up too long, and tend to de- 
stroy national unity. We _ should 
shorten the campaigns by staging our 
national political conventions later in 
the year than we do now. 

On the other side, these arguments 
are presented: 

“There is as much need for long 
campaigns today as there ever was. 
It is true that means of communica- 
tion have been vastly improved. At 
the same time, however, our nation’s 
problems have become more compli- 
cated. Even with the magic of tele- 
vision and radio at their disposal, — 
candidates need a long time in which to 
present their ideas, look for weak- 
nesses in opponents’ arguments, ag 
seek to convince the voters. P 

“Long campaigns do not S.riously 
endanger our national unity,®,q they 
arouse more political interest han 
would short election races.” 

Another point, frequently raised, 
involves the way in which Presidential 
candidates are chosen. Though it is 
generally agreed that both major 
parties had excellent standard-bearers 
this year, many observers contend that 
the conventions which pick candidates 
are undemocratic. They say: 

“In most states, members of the 
different political parties don’t even 
get a chance to indicate—through 
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primary elections—whom they want 
as candidates for President and Vice 
President. And even though some 
states do provide primaries for this 
purpose, convention delegates from 
those states are generally not required 
to follow the voters’ wishes. 

“As a result, party leaders are usu- 
ally able to disregard the rank and file 
and do as they please. We need a 
uniform national primary election sys- 
tem so that the voters in each party 
can elect their candidate—in the same 
way that the general public elects a 
President.” 

Defenders of the present procedure 
reply as follows: 

“Candidates nominated by our con- 
ventions probably are just as good as 
those who might be selected in pri- 
maries. Conventions do not ignore the 
wishes of the general public. They 
cannot do so. Everyone knows that 
the man who is chosen as party candi- 
date must seek approval of the voters 
in the November election. Generally 
speaking, each party now nominates 
the man who, in the opinion of its 
leaders, can attract the most votes.” 

Still another matter which deserves 
mention is this: There was a good 
turnout of voters at the polls. The 
percentage of adults who voted was 
larger this year than in any other 
election since 1940. Much of the 
credit for this showing should be 
given to high school students, who—in 
countless communities—worked har¢ 
to get adults to go to the polls. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that 
still not enough people voted. We have 
about 98% million citizens of voting 
age. Around 60 million of these went 
to the polls; 15 million others regis- 
tered but did not vote; 10 million 
could have registered but didn’t. 

About 13 or 14 million were kept 
from registering by various rules and 
regulations. In some places, for in- 
stance, people cannot register and vote 
unless they have lived in the same 
state for as long as two years. Inhab- 
itants of Washington, D. C., cannot 
cast ballots at all unless they have 
voting residence somewhere else. 

It is widely felt that the rules which 
govern registration and voting in vari- 
ous localities should be carefully exam- 
ined to see if we can enable more 
people to cast ballots. 

As for Americans who do have the 
privilege of voting, they should be 
ashamed not to use it. Moreover, they 
should consistently study public prob- 
lems so as to use the privilege wisely. 


semen ——— 


FARM LABORERS at work on a big farm in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
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THREE LIONS 


Sudan and the Nile 


Egypt and Great Britain Seem Near Agreement on the Future 


of Large and Important African Territory 


T begins to look as though Britain 
and Egypt are ending their long dis- 
pute over the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan— 
a large piece of territory that stretches 
from Egypt’s southern border down 
into Central Africa. Since 1&99, the 
Sudan has belonged to Britain and 
Egypt together, though for more than 
25 years its actual control and manage- 
ment has been mainly in the hands of 
the British government. 

Lately Egypt has been dissatisfied 
with the joint-ownership arrangement. 
She has demanded and claimed full 
title to the Sudan. Britain, mean- 
while, prefers to give the Sudanese 
people self-government, and to let them 
decide for themselves whether they 
want union with Egypt. The Sudanese 
are divided. Some want to join Egypt; 
others want independence; and prob- 
ably some would rather have a con- 
tinuation of British control. 

Hopes for agreement between Brit- 
ain and Egypt—on the Sudan and 
other matters — have risen since 
“strong man” Mohammed Naguib took 
charge of Egypt’s government last 
summer. It appeared, early this 
month, that Egypt would be willing 
to go along with Britain’s plans for 
giving the Sudan considerable self- 











Your Vocabulary 














In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Robert had no plausible (plaw’- 
zi-bl) explanation for his absence. 
(a) agreeable (b) ready (c) reason- 
able (d) significant. 

2. Russia is guilty of flagrant (fla’- 
grint) treaty violations. (a) frequent 
(b) outrageous (c) concealed (d) 
occasional. 

8. Filibusters have frequently im- 
peded (im-pé’déd) the passage of laws. 
(a) speeded (b) controlled (c) affected 
(d) hindered. 

4. NATO hopes to create a redoubt- 
able (ré-dow’ti-bl) military force. (a) 
formidable (b) questionable (c) mech- 


anized and very modern (d) swift. 


5. The President can convoke (kin- 
vok’) Congress whenever there is a 
need. (a) encourage (b) criticize (c) 
call (d) dismiss. 


6. Americans are among the least 
parsimonious (pahr-si-md’né-iis) of all 
people. (a) dishonorable (b) realistic 
(c) stingy (d) affected. 


7. The full significance of the elec- 
tion will not be appraised (uh-praz’d) 
for some time. (a) discussed (b) 
praised or lauded (c) forgotten (d) 
judged or estimated. 


Synopsis comes from the Greek syn, 
“together,” and opsis, “view.” A syn- 
opsis brings together the main points 
of a story or play in a brief outline; 
in other words, it is a condensed 
“view” of the theme or plot. 


government, and for letting the Sudan- 
ese decide their own future. 

The principle reason for Egypt’s 
interest in Sudanese territory is the 
Nile River. The two main branches 
of this great stream begin in Ethiopia 
and Central Africa. They pass into 
the Sudan, where they join as a single 
river flowing toward the Mediterra- 
nean by way of Egypt. The Nile 
means the difference between life and 
death to Egypt and the northern part 
of Sudan. These areas would hold 
nothing but desert if it were not for 
this big river, and the strip of fertile, 
irrigated soil along its banks. 

The Egyptians want assurance that 
their Sudanese neighbors, upstream, 
will never divert an excessive amount 
of the Nile water that is needed for 
Egypt’s crowded farm lands. In fact, 
all the countries in the Nile region 
need to cooperate in managing the 
river. 

Britain, which holds colonies south 
of the Sudan, has planned some proj- 
ects that can greatly benefit the 
Egyptians and Sudanese. She wants 
to harness the Nile through a system 
of upstream dams, reservoirs, and 
canals—which would provide, among 
other things, more irrigation water 
at the proper seasons. 

A big dam is already under con- 
struction on the Nile in Uganda, a 
British-controlled territory south of 
the Sudan. Besides furnishing hydro- 
electric power for Uganda, this dam 
will help regulate the flow of the river 
and thus provide more irrigation in 
northern Sudan and in Egypt. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which 
embraces swamps, tropical forests, 
grassy plains, and desert, is not a 
heavily populated country. Though 
its area is about a third as large as 
that of our 48 states, it has only 8 
million inhabitants. They include a 
mixture of peoples, largely Negro and 
Arabic. Farming and livestock rais- 
ing are their main occupations. 

Many of the Sudanese are extremely 
poor and live under primitive condi- 
tions. During recent years Britain 
has sought to help them in various 
ways, especially through encourage- 
ment of education. Critics argue, 
however, that she has not done as much 
for the Sudanese people as she should 
have. 





Readers Say— 











Students from all corners of the na- 
tion have been telling us about citizen- 
ship projects in their schools. We regret 
that we cannot print all these letters, 
but we are setting aside this week's 
column to print as many as possible. 


Our sociology class enthusiastically 
followed your articles on the political 
campaign. We then decided to have an 
election of our own. We set aside two 
days for registration of voters, and one 
day for political speeches. Students 
presented talks representing each of the 
two big political parties. 

The next morning, a booth was set 
up and a ballot box was placed nearby. 
Each registered student was given an 
official ballot and was asked to cast his 
vote. SENIorR CLASS, 

St. Vincent High School, 
Newport News, Virginia 
* 


Members of the Sugar-Salem High 
School went from door to door in each 
nearby election precinct to urge people 
to register and vote. The boys al aie 
left cards with each voter which ex- 
plained when and where to vote. 

Democracy CLASS, 
Sugar-Salem High School, 
Sugar City, Idaho 


* 


Last spring, our social studies classes 
decided to hold a mock political conven- 
tion. We learned a great deal about the 
methods by which the regular conven- 
tions are run. 

This fall, we decided to hold a mock 
election in which the students repre- 
sented the Democratic and Republican 
candidates, and discussed the election 
issues. Students set up “National Com- 
mittees” for both parties. 

NANCY ADAMS, JACK GAUNT, 
and Jupy Rorte, 
Evansville, Indiana 


* 


Our class was divided into two sides, 
Democratic and Republican. Before elec- 
tions, each side was asked to turn out 
one poster a week telling of our get-out- 
the-vote-drive, and another poster on 
the candidate supported by the group. 
The posters were placed in store windows 
throughout our town. 

THE AMERICAN History CLass, 
Griswold High School, 
Griswold, Iowa 


* 


Our United States History Classes 
sponsored a get-out-the-vote campaign. 
Representatives from all departments of 
the school helped to prepare posters, 
write speeches, organize an _ election 
parade, and canvass the city for votes. 
We then held a mock campaign rally 
and a trial election. 

SHARON ROBINSON, 
New Lisbon, Wisconsin 


* 


During the weeks before election, our 
classes in World History used your paper 
to study the nation-wide election. We 
held class discussions on a number of 
campaign topics. Our group discussed 
“Do We Need A Party Change?” giving 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
viewpoint. Much of our material came 
from THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. Each 
student then had to register as a voter 
before he could cast a ballot. Finally 
we held mock elections. There was con- 
siderable interest in all these activities. 

GEORGE BEYER, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


In Architecture 


Fase acd ee is a rewarding 
profession for the person who has 
the necessary qualifications. Archi- 
tects plan, design, and supervise the 
construction of various structures 
which are useful, lasting, and artistic. 

To do his job, an architect must have 
some artistic talent. He should have a 
sense of design, a feeling for color, 
and the ability to draw simple free- 
hand sketches which illustrate his 
ideas. In addition, he must have the 
qualities required of an engineer— 
mechanical skill and the ability to 
visualize and carry out extensive proj- 
ects. 

These talents, though, are only the 
beginning. To develop them, prospec- 
tive architects must acquire a broad 
cultural background and a thorough 
knowledge of engineering techniques. 
They must understand such diverse 
subjects as art, air-conditioning, and 
structural engineering. 

In high school, a young person look- 
ing forward to this work should take 
courses in history, English, mathe- 
matics, art appreciation, and drawing. 
After graduating, one should go to a 
college that gives special work in ar- 
cheology, art and design, history of 
art, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
construction, commercial law, and en- 
gineering principles. The full course 
covers five years. 

After completing college, a young 
architect must have from three to five 
years’ experience before he will be 
ready to work independently. The 
usual procedure is to start as a drafts- 
the office of an established 

and, after some time on 


man in 
architect, 


this job, work into more responsible 
positions, 

Many states require that architects 
be licensed before they can set up their 
own offices. Education, experience, 
and the results of a written examina- 
tion are considered by the authorities 
in granting licenses. 

Many architects are privately em- 
ployed and have their own offices. 
Some work for architectural firms, 
and a comparatively few persons in the 
field are employed by the federal gov- 
ernment or by individual states. 

Architects’ duties are varied. For 
those who work independently, a job 
starts when a client comes in to discuss 
a building that is to be erected. First, 
the architect must get clearly in mind 
just what it is the client wants—the 
kind of building, its location, and the 
amount the client wants to spend. 

After preliminary discussions, the 
architect makes sketches to indicate 
how the finished structure may look. 
He consults his client at each step and 
makes such adjustments as are neces- 
sary to bring the building in line with 
the client’s ideas. 

When the outlines have become fixed, 
the architect prepares the final draw- 
ing and estimates the amount and cost 
of the materials needed. A contractor 
usually takes over at this point, but 
the architect follows the construction 
through to completion. 

Incomes of privately employed archi- 
tects depend upon their initiative and 
skill. While beginning salaries are 
low—ranging from $50 to $60 a week 
—the incomes of experienced archi- 
tects, whether they have their own 
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offices or work for someone else, may 
be quite high. Available figures indi- 
cate that most licensed architects earn 
$5,000 a year or more. A fairly large 
number have incomes in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000 a year, and a small 
percentage earn still more. 

When the nation’s business is good, 
there is plenty of construction work 
and most architects do well. Many of 
them have a hard time, though, when 
industrial conditions are bad and there 
is little building activity. 

A list of architectural colleges can 
be secured free of charge from the 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. There are also two govern- 
ment publications on the subject of 
architecture. These are: “Architec- 
ture”, and “The Outlook for Women 
in Architecture and Engineering,” 
Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
223-5. Both can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ten 25, D.C. The first pamphlet costs 
5 cents; the second costs 25 cents. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Thanksgiving Day 


HANKSGIVING Day is Thursday, 
November 27. To most of us that 
means a feast of turkey, cranberry 
sauce, sweet potatoes, pumpkin pie, 


and other fine foods. The day means 
much more than feasting, though. It 
is a time for giving thanks for the 
good way of life that is ours in a free 
democracy. It is a day that is very 
much a part of American history. 

How did it begin? We know that 
in Biblical times the people of Israel 
held services of thanksgiving after 
crops were harvested. Later, the 
Greeks held harvest feasts, and the 
idea spread to many other lands. 

When the Pilgrims went from Eng- 
land to Holland, they found that the 
Dutch set aside a day each year to 
give thanks for the independence they 
had won from Spain. The Pilgrims 
took part in the celebrations which be- 
came a natural practice for them. 

The first winter in the Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Colony was a hard one. 
Almost half the members of the colony 
died. In the spring of 1621, crops 
were planted and the colonists waited 
anxiously as the crops grew during the 
summer. The Pilgrims were over- 
joyed when the harvest in the fall was 
good. 

Governor Bradford ordered a cele- 
bration to give thanks for the harvest. 
He sent out four men to hunt, and 
they came back with turkey and other 
fowl—which probably explains why we 
consider turkey a traditional part of 
a Thanksgiving Day meal. About 90 


friendly Indians joined in with the 
Pilgrims and killed some deer for the 
celebration. It lasted nearly a week. 

In the summer of 1623, the Plym- 
outh Colony faced starvation. Drought 
destroyed many crops. So, in the 
middle of July, the governor set aside 
a day for prayer. Soon after this, the 
weather changed. The crops were 
saved. 

Through the early colonial years, 
the Massachusetts Pilgrims set aside 
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other days for thanksgiving from time 
to time. Some of the other New Eng- 
land colonies also held harvest festi- 
vals, but there seems-to have been no 
regular observance every year. 
President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving Proclamation setting 
Thursday, November 26, 1789, as a 
day for honoring the new Constitution 
of the United States. In later years, 
however, the observance often was 
celebrated at different times in the 


various states. Some ignored the day. 

In 1864, President Abraham Lincoln 
issued a Proclamation making the last 
Thursday in November a_ national 
Thanksgiving Day. The day was so 
observed by yearly Presidential proc- 
lamation until 1939. Then President 
Franklin Roosevelt, heeding the pleas 
of merchants for four instead of three 
weeks for Christmas shopping, pro- 
claimed November 23 (the fourth 
Thursday) instead of November 30. 

A great many protests resulted, 
especially in New England where 
Thanksgiving rivals Christmas as a 
day for family reunions. The upshot 
was that 22 states accepted the new 
date; 23, including all the New Eng- 
land states, stuck by the last Thurs- 
day; three used both. 

Confusion resulted in railroad holi- 
day schedules and in the homecomings 
of families spread over several states. 
As a result, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced in 1941 that he would revert 
to the old date in 1942. Later, Con- 
gress passed a resolution setting aside 
the fourth (which is usually, but not 
always, the last) Thursday in Novem- 
ber as Thanksgiving Day. 


Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di (ou as in out) 
Cambodia—kam-bd'di-uh 
Cholon—show-lawn’ 

Ho Chi Minh—h0’ ché min’ 
Laos—li’bs 

Saigon—si-gon’ 
Sudan—s060-dan’ 
Uganda—y00-gan’duh 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nahm’ 





Study Guide 


Eisenhower 











1. List some of the important political 
events that are to take place between 
now and January 20. What occurs on 
this latter date? 

__2. Name several of the men who are 
likely _to get important administrative 
posts in the Eisenhower administration. 

3. Which political party is to have the 
upper hand in Congress? 

4. Describe several of the national and 
world problems with which the new 
President and Congress must deal. 

5. Give arguments for and against the 
proposal that Presidential campaigns be 
shortened. “ 

6. What major points are brought out 
by critics and defenders of our present 
method of nominating party Presidential 
candidates? 

7. About how large a percentage of all 
American adults voted in the recent elec- 
tions? For what main reasons did many 
people fail to cast ballots? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important problem or issue that will face 
the Eisenhower administration and the 
new Congress? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. If you could name Eisenhower’s 
cabinet, who are some of the men you 
would choose and what post would you 
have each one fill? 

3. What changes, if any, would you 
make in our election machinery, cam- 
paign methods, and citizenship habits? 


Indochina 


1. In what ways is the conflict in Indo- 
china a “strange” war? 

2. How did this struggle begin? 

3. Why are the French fighting in it? 

4. How do the terrain and location of 
Indochina make it difficult for the French 
to pursue the war? 

5. What do most of Viet Nam’s people 
do for a living? 

6. What signs of war would a visitor 
to Indochina see? 

7. How do Cambodia and Laos differ 
from Viet Nam? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
the U. S. should continue to send large- 
scale military aid to Indochina? Ex- 
plain. 

2. Which do you think is more im- 
portant to the free world—the war in 
Korea, or the conflict in Indochina? 
Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How many children and grandchil- 
dren does President-elect Eisenhower 
have? 

2. What suggestions have Mexico and 
Indonesia made in efforts to help end the 
truce deadlock in Korea? 

3. What task faces the CIO at its 
annual convention this week? 

4. According to a University of Penn- 
sylvania professor, what change has oc- 
curred in the size of family incomes dur- 
ing recent years? 

5. What nation is now preparing to 
start construction on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? 

6. Tell of some major points that were 
made in the Queen’s speech at the recent 
opening of a new Parliament session in 
Britain. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) reasonable; 2. (b) outrageous; 
3. (d) hindered; 4. (a) formidable; 5. 
(c) call; 6. (c) stingy; 7. (d) judged or 
estimated. 
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